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SPANISH WOODEN CRUCIFIX (DETAIL) 
LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM MEMORIAL 


AN EARLY WOODEN CRUCIFIX 
FROM SPAIN 


O THE collection of medieval art 

in the Institute there has recently 

been added an object of great rarity 
and artistic importance in the life-size 
crucifix, at present installed in the Gothic 
Room, where it forms a part of the Lucy 
Maud Buckingham Memorial. The figure 
measures 6 feet, 4 inches in height, the 
arms having a span of 5 feet, 514 inches and 
is in an almost complete state of preserva- 
tion, except for a small block of wood 
which has been set into the left side of the 
abdomen and the right hand which may 
have been renewed at some time. The 
fingers of both hands are broken off. The 
figure is of walnut; the cross is modern. 
Much of the polychromy remains, and the 
gesso ground, except on the legs and feet, 
is almost intact. Traces of flesh color may 
be found in the nude portions, and the hair, 
beard, and drapery still retain much of 
their gold. The crucifix is of Spanish origin 


and is said to come from a church in the 
little town of Bafolas in Catalonia, just 
north of Gerona. It is transitional in style, 
possessing both Romanesque and Gothic 
characteristics, and presumably dates from 
the early years of the thirteenth century 

Spanish sculpture, particularly in the 
provinces adjacent to France, does not 
differ in styJe from that of the region north 
of the Pyrenees. In fact, previous to the 
reign of St. Louis in the thirteenth century, 
no frontier existed between France and 
Spain, and artistic ideas travelled free'y 
back and forth to such an extent that it is 
impossible to determine where the origin:! 
impetus of each new development of style 
originated. The old theory that Spain 
received her artistic inspiration from France 
throughout the Middle Ages is making way 
for a more flexible doctrine of give and 
take. 

The end of the twelfth century expe- 
rienced a great wave of religious en- 
thusiasm, fostered by the Crusades and 
expressed in an abundant flowering of 
the arts. The wide-spread popularity and 
fame of the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James at Compostella, brought al! 
northern Spain into prominence. Although 
Catalonia lay somewhat distant from the 
actual pilgrim routes, its abundant remains 
of Romanesque painting and sculpture 
prove the importance of its school at that 
time. 

Wood sculpture earlier than the four- 
teenth century is very rare, and yet it must 
have been a favorite medium, particularly 
in poorer communities where wood was 
cheap and more easily worked than stone. 
Judging from the inferior quality of much 
wood sculpture when compared to stone, 
it would seem that lesser artists were 
employed to supply the needs of the 
country or village church. Represent:- 
tions of the Virgin and Child and cruci- 
fixes have most generally survived, the 
former more plentifully than the latter, 
perhaps due to the extraordinary popular- 
ity of the subject throughout the Middle 
Ages. In addition to its inherent perisha- 
bility, wood sculpture appears to have been 
little prized and down through the years 
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met with careless destruction. Crucifixes 
were often hung high above the crossing of 
a church or formed part of crucifixion 
groups similar to the famous “ Deposition” 
in wood, of the same date as the Bucking- 
ham piece, at San Juan de las Abadesas, 
not far from Bafiolas. 

In execution the Art Institute crucifix 
does not belong to the category of crude 
and provincial wood-carving, but is em- 
phatically the work of an artist of the first 
rank. Its sincerity and delicate beauty of 
form lead one to compare it with the 
famous wooden crucifix in the »Louvre, 
some half a century earlier in date and of 
central French provenance. The latter, 
which is one of the masterpieces of Ro- 
manesque sculpture, departs from the usual 
iconography of that period and illustrates 
the beginnings of a new interpretation of 
the crucified Christ, which may be seen in 
the Buckingham piece. 

In the early Middle Ages artists followed 
the Byzantine tradition of representing a 
hierarchic Christ, placed against the cross, 
but in no way hanging from it, with wide 
open eyes, serene brows, and crowned with 
a royal diadem, the symbol of eternal sal- 
vation, stressing the salutary consequences 
which resulted for humanity in His con- 
quest over death. The conception of the 
Man of Sorrows, bearing the suffering and 
sins for humanity, came to western Europe 
late in the twelfth century and was given 
its full emphasis in the teachings of St. 
Francis, which profoundly affected the 
earlier iconography. The representation of 
Christ on the cross, with eyes closed in 
pain, appears in a Spanish manuscript of 
1151* and in the Louvre Crucifix of similar 
date. The latter expresses the new inter- 
pretation through the emaciated body in a 
slightly contorted and limp attitude, with 
the head sunk on one shoulder. There is as 
yet no suggestion of the body hanging from 
the cross as in the Buckingham sculpture. 
Here the figure is human, yet bears the 

*Walter W.S. Cook: Stucco Altar-Frontals of Catalonia. 


FRENCH WOODEN CRUCIFIX (DETAIL) 
IN THE LOUVRE 


impersonal quality of the Byzantine school. 
In style the figure belongs rather to the 
Romanesque than to the Gothic tradition 
although it possesses the dramatic quality 
of the latter. Characteristics of both 
periods may be traced in the simple, broad 
modelling of the head contrasted with the 
sharp angle of the lifted brows, the formal, 
stylized treatment of hair and beard, the 
rhythmic swing of the whole figure, broken 
abruptly by the rigid folds of drapery 
caught in a knot at the waist and strongly 
accented by an angular fold at the border. 
The rhythm is less suave than in the Louvre 
figure, the type is more sturdy, less frail 
and sophisticated, but as a solemn and 
impressive rendering of the final tragedy 
and glory of the Passion, the Buckingham 
crucifix perhaps surpasses the other and 
remains without doubt an unusual example 
of Christian art in its most noble tradition. 


H. S. 
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N “Indo-Ispahan” rug is rug 
A woven in India after the model of 
and in order to rival with the Per- 
sian Ispahan rugs. F. R. Martin calls the 
latter “Herat” rugs after the city which 
was the capital of the Timurid sultanate of 
Herat. This sultanate ended in the general 
breakdown of the Timurid principalities in 
Eastern Persian and what is today Afghani- 
stan, and the petty Timurid rulers gave 
way to the Sefevis of Persia and to the Uz- 
begs or Shaibanids of Transexiana. The 
Timurid princes were most enlightened con- 
noisseurs of art. At the court of Sultan 
Hussein Baikara was created a new style 
of Persian art which infused fresh life into 
Timurid traditionalism, and amalgamated 
it with a strong Chinese influence. This 
style is characterized by the personality of 
Behzad. If we compare the “Herat” or 
“Ispahan” rugs with Bezadian book deco- 
ration and other contemporary works of 
decorative art, we are entitled to assume 
that their designs were a new expression in 
the field of rug-design, as the art of Behzad 
was a new expression in the field of minia- 
ture painting. 

There can be hardly any doubt that the 
Ispahan designs were created at the court 
of the Timurid rulers in Transexiana and 
Eastern Persia. In 1507 Herat was con- 
quered and plundered by the Uzbeg Shai- 
banids, and the Ti- 
murids were driven 
out of the country. 
As customary in 
such cases of con- 
quest, the artists 
and craftsmen of 
the vanquished were 
among the impor- 
tant assets taken 
over by the victori- 
ous. In this way 
the new style of 
book-painting and 
of decoration in gen- 
eral reached the 
Uzbegs of Transex- 
iana. In 1504 the 


AN INDO-ISPAHAN CARPET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


INDO-ISPAHAN RUG, XVI CENTURY 
GIFT OF JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Timurid Baber was driven by the Uzbegs 
from his native province of Ferghana and 
started out on the conquest first of the 
Afghanistan, later of India, where he 
founded the empire of the Great Moguls, 
and after this empire had consolidated ir- 
self and settled down to peaceful achieve- 
ment, the new style of Herat became the 
new style of the Mogul Empire. Finally in 
1510, the Persian Shah Ismail tore Kheras- 
san away from the Shaibanids. At the same 
time, if not earlier, Behzad entered his serv- 
ice and the “ Herat” style reached the court 
of the Sefevi, held at Isfahan and Tabriz. 

It may be seen from this that the terms 
“Herat rug” or “Ispahan rug” for rugs of 
what we may call the “Behzadian”’ style 
are equally justified, for they represent two 
successive phases of the same style. To 
distinguish the Indian or Great Mogul ver- 
sion of the style, we may call it Indo- 
Ispahan. 

Baber died a few years after he estab- 
lished his power in India. His son Huma- 
yun (1530-1556) spent the larger part of his 
reign outside of India, harassed by success- 
ful uprisings against his rule. The Mogul 
Empire was really on a solid foundation 
only under the reign of Humayun’s son, 
Akbar (1556-1605). Under Akbar a char- 
acteristic Indo-Persian art developed around 
the capitals Delhi and Agra, with Lahore 
and Agra as rug- 
weaving centers. 

The existing Indo- 
Persian rugs can 
hardly, therefore, be 
assigned to any pe- 
riod earlier than the 
second half of the 
sixteenth century. 
Valuable data for 
their dates of origin 
are given by a few 
Indian rugs pre- 
served in England 
or in India. The car- 
pets at Jaipur, for 
instance, formerly in 
the palace of Amber, 
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were woven about 1630; the date 
of the famous Indian rug owned 
by the Girdlers’ Company in 
London is 1634. 

The evolution of Indo-Persian 
miniature painting and Indo- 
Persian rug-weaving in relation 
to the corresponding crafts of 
Persia, runs absolutely parallel. 
Indian miniatures of the second 
half of the sixteenth century do 
not reflect the Persian miniature 
style of the end of the sixteenth 
century characterized by the in- 
fluence of Riza Abbassi. They 
rather follow the earlier style of 
Behzad and his follower Sultan 
Mohammed. In the same way, 
Indian rugs of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries 
do not follow the Persian style 
of that period, but show rather 
a close relation to the Persian 
rugs of the Ispahan type of the 
early sixteenth century. Besides 
the Persian elements certain rugs 
show other designs of typical 


Indian characteristics, which we T’ANG 
DYNASTY (?) SEE P. 50 


do not need to discuss here. 

The present rug has all the 
earmarks of an Indian rug closely follow- 
ing the design of a Persian “Herat” or 
“Ispahan” rug; large palmettes are grouped 
on either side of a center of composition 
from which issue spiral vines. To these 
spiral vines are attached numerous palmette 
flowers of various sizes, star-flowers, ser- 
rated leaves, etc. The composition of the 
field of rug is typically Persian. The border 
design, however, is somewhat different from 
Persian designs, for it shows rosettes in 
diamonds and rectangular cartouches form- 
ing a lozenge pattern along its length, each 
lozenge with a large rosette in the center. 

Besides the rather Indian border design 
other characteristics of design and color 
show that the rug is Indian. Indian Mogul 
art excels in technical skill. Miniature 
paintings, rugs, and textiles are executed 
with such perfection that this art has some- 
times been accused of coldness. There is 


not a single Persian rug existing 
of such technical perfection as 
the famous fragment of the In- 
dian silk rug in the Altman col- 
lection at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Indian design, 
moreover, delights in painstaking 
elaboration of every detail, while 
the design of a Persian Ispahan 
rug interprets palmette flowers 
in broad, simple lines, the Indian 
rug designer—rivalling the illu- 
minater—executes every detail 
of serrated leaf and palmette 
flower. He delights in elaborate, 
precise contour and clarity of 
design, where the Persian obtains 
his effect with easy-going fantasy. 
Such precise and elegantly elabo- 
rate design is characteristic of 
the present rug. 

As for the color: the red 
ground in the Herat or Ispahan 
rug is slightly different from the 
wine-red background of Indian 
rugs. The Indian rug-weavers 
love to combine this wine-red 
with bluish pink details set di- 
rectly on the background, and 
they combine pale and medium 
blue, and pale and medium green in the 
same way. This typical play with color 
may be studied in the present rug. 

A rug at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, given by J. P. Morgan (39910) has a 
border composed on a plan similar to that 
of the present rug. The center field also 
shows a design related to that of the present 
rug. There is, however, so much detail, 
there are so many motifs crowded into the 
Morgan rug that I am inclined to assign it 
to a slightly later date. Another rug at the 
Metropolitan Museum in the Altman Col- 
lection (24325) is of a decidedly later de- 
sign, while the famous rug of the Girdlers’ 
Company in London (dated 1634), though 
more closely related to the present rug, does 
not show the same freedom of design and 
is probably therefore also somewhat later. 
The Institute rug compares well with 
these. R. M. 
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LEFT, LAMA; CENTER, LAMA; RIGHT, KUVERA, GOD OF WEALTH 


SOME CHINESE BRONZES 


Most of the bronzes are 
Lamaistic, made in China 
either for export to Tibet, 
or for use in the Lama 
temples of China. Under 
the Manchu Dynasty 
Lamaism was the state 
religion, and flourished ac- 
cordingly. 

Lamaism is an offshoot 
of Buddhism, the result of 
grafting the Buddhism of 
India upon the native Tib- 
etan religion, a sort of de- 
monology.* The demons 
became thereby members 
of the Buddhist Pantheon 
which accounts for the fero- 
cious aspect of many Lama 
deities. Several of the small 
Tibetan bronzes represent 
lamas or priests and were 
placed on the altars and 
venerated much as are the 
saints in the churches of 
Italy. It is unusual to find 
the higher dignitaries rep- 
resented with hoods in 
bronze, although they are 


*Getty, The Gods of Northern 
Puddhism, Oxford, 1914, p. Xxx. 


N INTERESTING collection of 
small bronzes, the gift of Guy H. 
Mitchell, has recently been added to 

the Oriental collections of the Institute. 


KWANYIN, T’ANG DYNASTY 


frequently shown in paintings: one of our 
lamas is thus shown. 

The standing Bodhisattva shown on page 
49 is one of four or five which have appeared 


within the last few years 
and whose provenance and 
manufacture have not yet 
been determined. During 
the T’ang dynasty there 
was a tremendous influx of 
Buddhists from India, 
bringing with them images, 
books, and all the parapher- 
nalia of their religion. This 
movement also crossed the 
water to Japan, and we no- 
tice, in the sculpture of that 
country, many Indian influ- 
ences during T’ang times. 
Of course, all early Bud- 
dhist images have an Indian 
appearance, no matter 
where made, because the 
elements of Buddhist icon- 
ography were worked out 
in India on the solid back- 
ground of Hindu sculpture. 
This figure, then, has an In- 
dian look, but the more it 
is studied the more it seems 
that it cannot be Indian. It 
is not by any means natu- 
ralized to China (whence it 
came), but it is not far re- 
moved in its features, at 
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least, from the type not uncommon in 
China. The similar image in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is cataloged as fur- 
ther Indian, possibly Siamese.* Perhaps 
we can say with equal plausability that it 
seems to be southern Chinese, with strong 
Indian influence, and of the T’ang dynasty. 
The little Chinese Kwanyin shown is 
the usual type, buc portrayed with a good 
deal of vivacity. Originally there was a halo 
behind the head. It also may be assigned 
to the T’ang dynasty. K. 


*Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Parts I and II, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, p. 139 and Pl. Lxxxiv. 


CON S5TABLE’S 
STOKE-BY-NAYLAND 


In a letter to his friend William Purdon, 
dated February 6, 1836, John Constable 
wrote: “I am glad you encourage me with 
‘Stoke.’ What say you to asummer morn- 
ing, July or August, at eight or nine o’clock, 
after a slight shower during the night to en- 
hance the dews in the shadowed part of the 
picture, under 


“Hedgerow elms and hillocks green.’ 


“Then the plough, cart, horse, gate, 
cows, donkey, &c. are ‘all good paintable 


material for the foreground, and the size of 
the canvas sufficient to try one’s strength, 
and keep one at full collar.” 

Rarely has such a record of a painter’s 
first conception of his subject been pre- 
served. One infers that Purdon had already 
received a sketch on which his comment 
and Constable’s reply were based. If any 
such sketch existed, it has been lost to sight, 
but the finished painting has found its way 
out of long oblivion and is an important 
unit in the Kimball collection of the Art 
Institute. 

Added interest attaches to the facts be- 
cause the painting in our collection has been 
searched for by Constable’s biographers. 
Constable’s own friend, C. R. Leslie, who 
published his letters shortly after his death, 
categorically states that “the large picture 
of ‘Stoke’ was never painted; but a sketch 
of the subject furnished a plate for ‘The 
English Landscape.’” Charles J. Holmes re- 
calls that a large painting, 48 by 56 inches, 
was sold by J. Nield in 1879, but cannot 
trace its later history. The painting in the 
Kimball collection measures 48 by 66 inch- 
es, and in respect to size the record of the 
Nield sale may beat fault. It is hardly likely 
that Constable painted more than one large 
picture of the subject after writing this 
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letter, since it 
was scarcely 
another year 
until he died, 
and no such 
work was 
found in his 
studio. 

A. striking 
print, “Stoke- 
by - Nayland; 
Suffolk,” re- 
ferred to by 
Leslie as be- 
longing to 
“The English 
Landscape,” 
is one of a 
group of mezzotints engraved from Con- 
stable’s oils by David Lucas. The publica- 
tion caused the painter no end of time and 
anxiety, and was hardly out of his hands 
before he died. In this mezzotint, made 
about 1832, a noonday rainbow bends low 
over Stoke church; a woman carrying a 
sheaf of grain on her head is the only 
figure on the curving woodland road. The 
same subject at a different hour and without 
the rainbow is seen in a brilliant, hasty, 
small sketch in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; a variant, also a sketch, hangs in 
the National Gallery in London. Compari- 
son of our painting with these sketches 
shows that Constable, great realist though 
he was, grouped the houses of Stoke differ- 
ently according to his needs in the various 
compositions, which were viewed from ex- 
actly the same spot on the wagon road that 
led into the Stour valley. 

No critic of paintings who has seen the 
work in the Kimball Gallery has doubted 
its authenticity. The brushwork of the art- 
ist declares itself, and agrees perfectly with 
the mannerisms of other very late work of 
John Constable. The green, less vivid than 
in the earlier paintings, the browns, very 
clear and definite, the care taken with fore- 
ground details, the plough that is a real 
plough and not a stage property, the rudely 
draughted figures of the loafers—Con- 
stable’s human beings, unlike his windmills, 
would not operate—and the trailing, sway- 


STOKE -BY-NAYLAND. CONSTABLE. KIMBALL COLLECTION 


ing last divis- 
ions of the 
elm branche., 
are veritable 
Constable ob- 
servations. 
His are the 
broken patch- 
es of paint, 
modelled on 
the canvas 
with the pal- 
ette-knife 
often tipped 
with white, 
and toned to- 
gether incom- 
pletely with a 
last brownish glazing. Wherever wind 
bends the grass there is the white glisten 
of sunlight. The sun strikes the green 
meadows, the roofs and the tower of Stoke, 
and the face of breezy clouds. The sky, 
that changing, overhanging sky of the 
midlands, so highly charged with mounting 
vapor, is distinctly a Constable sky, and 
the last thing one would forget about the 
picture. In its light commotion there is 
little on which Fuseli could have hung his 
criticism of Constable’s paintings, that 
they were all “greatcoat weather,” but it 
is the August morning after a shower that 
Constable planned in the February letter 
to his friend William Purdon. 

Of one of Constable’s paintings a friend 
remarked to him that it was really an archi- 
tectural subject, being a painting of a house. 
“No,” was Constable’s reply, “a painting 
of a summer morning, including a house.” 
Thus he summarized a creed commonplace 
enough now, but startling then. It must be 
remembered that high-sounding symbolism 
still mattered to the British public. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who was President of 
the Royal Academy when Constable was 
admitted, deprecated his subject matter. 
At a time when Richard Wilson’s Italian- 
ized landscapes had gained favor, when 
Turner’s compositions were admired be- 
cause of their majesty, when every artist 
felt bound to make the grand tour, Jon 
Constable remained at home, engrossed by 
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his own countryside. He learned from the 
old masters and copied Claude, but never 
imitated anyone. Almost without exception 
his paintings were limited to summertime 
and the daylight hours. His locality was 
even more restricted, for he kept to his own 
habitat, Suffolk, the Stour valley, Hampton, 
Salisbury, and Brighton. This “Constable 
country” centers in the Stour valley. There 
he painted his birthplace, East Bergholt, 
Stoke, Dedham and its valley, and the 
windmills and marshes of the Stour. Unlike 
Wilson and Turner, he never answered the 
popular call for aggrandizement. Unlike 
Gainsborough he painted, particularly in 
his early work, the bright greens of nature, 
and the light of out-of-doors. 

His earlier work, indeed, seems the more 
modern, for criticism told on his use of 
fresh greens. Rather caustically he wrote, 
in 1822: “‘—shall have his picture... 
Had I better not grime it down with slime 
and soot, as he is a connoisseur, and perhaps 
prefers filth and dirt to freshness and 
beauty?” In Claude Lorrain it was the light 
that he loved. He enjoyed Richard Wilson 
for his “bright, warm, fresh color,” and 
could appreciate the tonal magnificence of 
a brilliant contemporary, for he says: 
“Turner has some golden visions, glorious 
and beautiful; they are only visions but 
still they are art, and one could live and die 
with such pictures.” 

This prophet was quite naturally unap- 
preciated in England. In France, where 
Turner and Bonington had marked influ- 
ence, he also was carefully watched. The 
painting now known as “The Haywain” 
was begged for exhibition in the Salon of 
1824 at the Louvre. There it was hung in a 
place of honor, and Delacroix, that great 
colorist, was so taken by its brightness, its 
revolt against the dead colors of traditional 
landscape, that he returned to his studio, 
it is said, and in the four days remaining to 
him practically repainted his own “ Mas- 
sacre of Scio” which was to hang in the 
Salon. The Romantic movement of 1830 
which took place in France, was prepared 
in England, Constable’s exhibition of 1824 
acting as a precipitant of feeling till then 
held in suspense. M. C. 


HELEN BIRCH-BARTLETT 
MEMORIAL 


HE Birch-Bartlett collection of 

modern paintings has been pre- 

sented to the Art Institute by Mr. 
Frederic Clay Bartlett in memory of his 
wife, and is to be known as the Helen Birch- 
Bartlett Memorial. This group of pictures 
has been on exhibition in the galleries sev- 
eral times in the past and is well known to 
all students of the modern movement. The 
collection has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of a number of new works, and now 
forms a significant epitome of the brilliant 
achievements of recent years on the conti- 
nent, and especially in France. In forming 
their collection, Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett 
were both generous and far-seeing, and the 
terms of the gift are no less generous, for 
while the paintings are to be kept together 
as a unit, other works may be shown with 
them, should that practice serve to illus- 
trate better the sequence and relation of 
painters and tendencies. 

The outstanding paintings in the collec- 
tion have been described in previous issues 
of the BuLLetin. At this time, however, 
we may refer again to several of the most 
distinguished works, among them Seurat’s 
“Sunday Afternoon at the Grande-Jatte,” 
which has taken on new interest since the 
acceptance by the Louvre of the late John 
Quinn’s gift of “The Circus” by the found- 
er of pointillisme. Gauguin is represented 
by “Mahana No Atua,” a mature work of 
his Tahiti period, and Van Gogh’s “La 
Berceuse (Madame Roulin)” is included, 
as well as two smaller canvases, “Still Life” 
and “On Montmartre.” Other important 
painters represented are Derain, Othon 
Friesz, Herbin, Hodler, Lhote, Lotiron, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Dunoyer de Segonzac, 
La Fresnaye, Utrillo, and Waroquier. Re- 
cent additions include the famous “Still 
Life’’ by Cézanne, formerly in the Hessel 
collection, “La Cascade”. by Henri Rousseau, 
and “The Guitarist” by Picasso. These 
will be described in a future BULLETIN. 
With the acquisition of the Memorial, the 
Institute assumes a unique position in the 
scope of its modern collections. 
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HE Iberian peninsula was colonized 
by strange peoples, and the normal 
type of Portuguese has evolved 
from the fusion of many races. All tongues, 
even the Chinese, go to make up the con- 
struction of its language. This conglomer- 
ate population, which boasted of a long 
list of sea-rovers whose maritime adven- 
tures kept the country supplied with 
varied objects and ideas, especially fiom 
the Orient, the near East and South- 
western Europe, had a direct influence 
upon art and architecture, as well as upon 
customs. 

An interesting example of a Portuguese 
interior of the eighteenth century has 
recently been presented to the museum 
by Mr. Robert Allerton. It is Franco- 
Chinese in character, the gray and red 
woodwork recalling the intensity of King 
John V’s ad- 
miration for 
the taste of 
Louis XIV. 
The wall space 
is composed 
of alternating 
painted and 
mirrored pan- 
els, the former, 
divided into 
units after the 
fashion of an 
Oriental 
Screen, are 
brilliant with 
color and relief 
enrichment of 
gold; the nar- 
row mirrored 
ones subdi- 
vided into geo- 
metric pattern 
and framed 
by attenuated 
black and scar- 
let mullions. 
The pictured 
rolling land- 
scape, with 


A ROOM FROM PORTUGAL 


PORTUGUESE ROOM, XVIII CENTURY 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


streams, rich forests, composed of pine, 
cypress and fruit trees, rare flowers includ- 
ing the indigenous camelia and lily, inter- 
mingled with the chrysanthemum, form the 
setting for the legends that seem closely 
interwoven with the historical annals o/ 
Portugal. For instance, the legend of Isabe! 
of Aragon, consort of King Dinez, appear: 
in several of the panels. The first portray: 
on a wooded ridge a long white building 
answering to the description of the convent 
of Santa Clara founded by the Queen. In 
structure the base stories are of ston¢ 
blocks with broad lines of white marking 
the divisions, the upper section of a lighter 
material, double-colonnaded, with plain 
walls. Below, two horsemen, broad- 
brimmed black hats, cross a stone bridge, 
riding horses of the breed that figures in 
paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
They have 
small heads 
and round 
rumps, flowing 
tails, arched 
crests and, as 
one chronicler 
explains, “had 
so much action 
the pace had 
to suffer.” 

In the next 
panel the be- 
nevolent and 
saintly Queen 
Isabel, who 
was forbidden 
by her hus- 
band to give 
alms to the 
poor, has been 
met by her 
irate spouse, 
the King, and 
accused of 
having dole 
concealed in 
her apron. 


When he de- 
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manded what she was hiding, she in terror 
answered “roses,” though in reality she was 
carrying bread to a group of women and 
children. Upon letting fall her apron the 
loaves became a shower of roses. The artist 
has chosen the moment when the royal lady 


is presenting one of the roses to his majesty. 
B. B. 


A “PIETA” BY MARCO ZOPPO 
more than four 


centuries removed finds difficulty 
in at once comprehending how so 
apparently cold and grotesque an art as 
that taught by Francesco Squarcione 
(1397-1468) could have impressed itself 
generally upon Padua and Ferrara, and 
even penetrated to Bologna, carried by 
Marco Zoppo. No continuous tradition of 
art flourished at Padua as at Siena or 
Florence, yet within a few years Squar- 
cionesque principles were firmly implanted, 
and the works of his followers, as a group, 
are unmistakable, even though as indivi- 
duals they are sometimes hard to identify. 
This animating impulse instilled by Squar- 
cione, himself a secondary painter of whom 
today we know little, and by the far greater 
Donatello, was a love for the antique. 
Donatello had rediscovered classical art, 
but he was not carried away by it, and he 
quickly infused his knowledge of the old 
with a sharp personal turn. With Squar- 
cione and with Mantegna, who was the 
greatest of his pupils, the antique was an 
end in itself, and the modern could hope 
for no more than to recapture its majesty 
and restore if possible some of the glory of 
the past. Mantegna, says Bernard Beren- 
son, was aromantic. Inasmuch as his visual 
acquaintance with the past was confined to 
a few plastic representations, “he naively 
forgot that Romans were flesh and blood, 
and he painted them as if they had never 
been anything but marble, never other than 
statuesque in pose, processional in gait, and 
godlike in look and gesture.” What was 
true of Mantegna in great degree was true 
of lesser men in lesser degree, according to 
the scope of their talents and the intensity 
of their passion, but the Paduan and 


PIETA. MARCO ZOPPO 
LENT BY MARTIN A. RYERSON 


Ferrarese schools were fashioned by the 
same force, and a vigorous if limited spirit 
of research and experiment underlies what 
to us today must often seem hard, childish, 
grimly grotesque. 

Among the most gifted pupils of Squar- 
cione’s bottega was Cosimo Tura (c. 1429- 
1495). A “Pieta” in Mr. Ryerson’s collec- 
tion, formerly attributed to him, has now 
been given to Marco Zoppo (1433-1498), 
who borrowed its salient features from 
Tura’s version of the same subject in the 
Correr Museum, Venice. Marco Zoppo 
was born in Bologna and returned to that 
city later in life, but the two years spent in 
Squarcione’s studio formed him artistically, 
and he was proud to sign his works, “Opera 
del Zoppo di Squarcione.”’. Whether or not 
he actually worked under Tura has not 
been established, but that he was strongly 
influenced by him there is no doubt. 

The “Pieta” is one of those works, 
strangely sophisticated in its harmonious 
linear scheme, strangely naive in its dis- 
tortions, typical of the late quattrocento in 
Padua and Ferrara. Tura is responsible for 
the composition, for the Virgin seated on 
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SCENE FROM “EVERYMAN” 
GOODMAN THEATER PRODUCTION 


the open sepulchre with the body of the 
dead Christ in her arms, the whole drama 
of the Passion concentrated upon this 
poignant aftermath, while the actual scene 
of the Crucifixion is indicated minutely in 
the distance. Across a body of water, the 
Mount of Calvary rises in the background, 
a crag with many involutions, many 
crevices. It is a stern scene, for as Beren- 
son has pointed out, none but a wasteland 
could rightly support the unsmiling Squar- 
cionesque types. The two thieves may be 
seen at the top of the hill, still writhing on 
their crosses, and groups of disciples, sol- 
diers, and the holy women are silhouetted 
on various levels against the sky, where God 
the Father is dimly visible in a fleecy cloud. 
Beyond are mountains and the towers of 
cities. At the right, crossing the stream on 
a raft of logs, are two men, one bearing a 
ladder, the other a hammer. At the left, 
a tree in fruit cuts across the water and a 
bridge. 

Zoppo has vulgarized Tura’s Madonna, 
substituting a small-eyed provincial type 
for the nobler, more wistful Mother of 
the Museo Correr painting. He has 
retained the pose, and the characteristic 
sculptural quality: these figures, in their 
metallic pallor, their immutable draperies, 
might have been carved or chiseled; there 


is no sense of arrested motion, for they have 
obviously never moved, will never move. 
Yet Zoppo’s gesture is not as ingenuously 
elegant as Tura’s; the hard, steely edge is 
not as immaculate. Such men as Zoppo, 
imitators, followers in the ranks of an 
artistic movement pushing inevitably to- 
ward an impasse, interest us by virtue of 
their wayward charm, the antithesis of 
the mature art of Florence or Umbria, but 
nevertheless distinctive. F. 


A GREEK FESTIVAL AT 
THE GOODMAN THEATER 


HE Goodman Theater announces, 
in addition to its regular dramatic 
activities, a special festival produc- 
tion of Hellenic arts, to be given on the 
evenings of April 11, 12 and 13. This festi- 
val, including features of dance, drama, and 
music, is given under the direction of 
Vassos Kanellos, a native Athenian and 
the foremost dramatic dancer of modern 
Greece, and his wife, Tanagra Kanellou. 
Mr. Kanellos is a student of his native 
classics, as well as an example of the living 
traditional folk art of Hellas. He believes 
that in the Chorodramatic art of ancient 
Greece lies a truth too precious to be lost; 
with him the actor must be a dancer and 
the dancer an actor. In the synthetic whole 
of the festival, great interest lies in the 
music, which includes beautiful renderings 
of the ancient Greek music (the two Del- 
phic Hymns to Apollo, Anacreon’s Song, 
the Pindaric ode, and the Hymn to Neme- 
sis—all translated from the ancient al- 
phabetical notations of the marble reliefs 
from the second and third centuries B. C.), 
Byzantine music of the third, fourth, and 
ninth centuries, and traditional folk themes 
are also used. 

Changes in the program of plays have 
been made since the last Bulletin was issued. 
The production of the mediaeval morality 
play, “Everyman,” has been placed in the 
regular bill instead of confined, as at first 
announced, to Sunday matinées. It has 
been succeeded by a production of Mase- 
field’s “The Tragedy of Nan,” now cur- 
rent in the theater, put-on under the direc- 
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tion of Mrs. J. Elliott Jenkins (Alexandra 
Carlisle), with Mrs. Jenkins appearing as a 
guest artist in the title role. Mboliére’s 
“Don Juan” will succeed “The Tragedy 
of Nan” later in April. 

The children’s matinées of “The Cap- 
tive Princess” have been very popular; 
they are now being continued with a new 
production, “Wappin’ Wharf,” designed 
for slightly older children. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM 
INSTRUCTION 


URING the quarter beginning April 

D 1, the Department of Museum In- 

struction will offer the following 
courses: 


Art Treasures of Great Cities, by Dudley 
Crafts Watson, Mondays at 11, April 5 to May 24. 
This course will survey the painting, sculpture, 
and architecture of the great European cities. 

Appreciation of Architecture, by Claudia 
Upton, Mondays at 3:45. A brief survey of the 
historic periods of architecture and the differen- 
tiating features of various styles. 

Enjoyment of the Visual Arts, by Miss Upton, 
Mondays at 7 p.m. Twelve illustrated talks on 
what to look for in ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Six Lectures on Oriental Art by Charles 
Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art, Tues- 
days at 10:45, beginning April 6. This course is 
offered under the joint auspices of the Museum 
Instruction Department and the Committee on 
Education of The Orientals. The fee for the 
course is five dollars, single lectures one dollar 
each. The subjects will be: Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain, Chinese and Japanese Minor 
Arts, Japanese Painting, Japanese Prints, Per- 
sian Pottery, Mohammedan Architecture. Miss 
Helen Gunsaulus will give the lecture on Prints. 

The Development of Style in Europe from the 
Rennaissance to the Present Time, by Hardinge 
Scholle, Tuesdays at 12, April 6 to May 11. 
This course will trace the most characteristic 
forms of artistic expression, with special em- 
phasis on ornament. 

The Minor Arts in the Occidental Collections 
of the Art Institute, by Mrs. Henry P. Eames, 
Tuesdays at 2:30. This course is designed to 
cultivate the enjoyment of pottery, porcelain, 
textiles, furniture and other decorative arts as 
sources of as keen zxsthetic pleasure as are the 
major arts. 

Art Centers of Europe, by Mrs. Eames, 
Wednesdays at 11. The discussion of important 
Europezn works of art makes this course an 
excellent background for foreign travel. 

Period Furnishings, by Mrs. Eames, Wednes- 


days at 2:30, April 7 to May 26. Eight talks 
illustrated by the period rooms of the Art 
Institute. 

Appreciation of the Art Institute Collections, 
by Mrs. Eames, Wednesdays at 4. In this course 
both the current and the permanent exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture are studied. 

Painting Class for Non-Professionals, by Karl 
A. Buehr, Thursdays, 9 to 12. This class is 
formed in response to a demand for painting 
lessons for the layman, to encourage self-expres- 
sion and to increase appreciation of masterpieces 
of art. The class may be entered any Thursday. 
Membership limited to forty. 

Sketch Class for Non-Professionals, by Mr. 
Watson, Fridays at 11. Mr. Watson believes 
that everyone can learn to draw. This class is 
organized for those who have never drawn but 
would like totry. It may be entered any Friday. 

Architecture from the Gothic to the Present, 
by Miss Upton, Fridays at 2:30. This course is a 
sequel to the class on appreciation of architecture 
which was given at the same hour during the 
past term. 

Children’s Hour, by Miss Upton, Saturdays 
at 10. Informal talks on the collections from a 
child’s point of view. 

Appreciation of Painting, by Miss Upton, 
first and third Saturdays of each month at 2. 


NOTES 


Annuity Funps—In the course of the 
last year or two the Art Institute has re- 
ceived several generous gifts in the form of 
annuity funds. This method of giving has 
much to commend it to those who would 
benefit the museum and make possible its 
greater activity. The donor of an annuity 
fund is assured of a fixed income on his 
capital throughout his life, for the fund is 
invested and a guaranteed percentage re- 
turned to the owner each year. Annuity 
funds are tax-exempt. The Director will 
be glad to discuss this form of gift with 
friends of the Institute. 

Tue REsTAuRANT, located on the ground 
floor, is open daily from 11 to 5, Sundays 
from 12 to 7:30, from October 1 to May 30. 
It is available to all members, students, and 
visitors in the building, and special teas, 
luncheons, and dinners may be arranged 
for. 

CuanceEs oF Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 
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SPRING PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Mownpays, 1:30 P. M. 


APRIL May 
s—The English Home (Stereopticon). “3—The Child’s Room (Chalk Talk). 
12—The Living Room (Chalk Talk). o—The Sun Porch and Breakfast Room 
Room and Kitchen (Chalk (Chalk Talk). 
17—The Outdoor Living Room (Chalk Talk 
26—The Bol Room (Chalk Talk). lies | ne and Its Furniture (Chalk 
alk). 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 P. M. 


ApRIL May 
€—F nglish Furniture (Hutchinson Wing). 4—The Field and Stickney Rooms (Galleries 


13—The Arts of Greece and Rome (Gallery 5). 38-39). 
20—The Arts of Egypt (Gallery 9). 11—The Munger and Nickerson Rooms (Gal- 
27—The Print Collections (Gallery 12). leries 40-42). 


18—The W. Kimball Collection of Paint- 
ings (Gallery’ 27). 


C. SKETCH CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS, OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P. M. 


29—Simple Rules of Composition. 


APRIL May 
ae 1—Drawing to Music. 6—Still Life Drawing. 
8—Window 13—Flower Drawing. 
1 15—Simple Rules of Perspective. 2z0—Simple Rules for Outdoor Sketching. 
> 22—Tree Drawing. 27—A Program of Summer Sketching. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Fripays, 12:30 P. M. 


APRIL ApriL 
i 2—Sculpture by Bourdelle. 23—F xhibition of Ship Models. 
- 9g—F xhibition of the Chicago Camera Club. 30—The Tiepolo Paintings. 


1€6—Arts Club F xhibition of Modern Paintings 
from the Collection of Arthur B. Davies. 


E. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART 
FRIpays, 2:30 P. M. 


ApRIL May 

fi 2—Cubism. 7—-The Radicals in Modern Sculpture. 

‘4 g—Post-Impressionism. 14—The Growth of City Architecture. 

Z 16—Futurism. 21— Radical Adventures in Architecture. 

: 23—Expressionism. 28—The Youth in American Art. 

es 30—The Conservatives in Modern Sculpture. 

ie F. A COURSE IN THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE FINE ARTS, 
FOR CHILDREN, AGES SIX TO SIXTEEN 

SATURDAYS, 1:30 P. M. 


APRIL May 

} 3—The Easter Story in Art (Stereopticon). 1—Around the Maypole (Drawing to Music). 
ie ce Lake and Parks (A Drawing Lesson). 8—American Flower Painters (Stereopticon . 
17—America’s Water Painters (Stereopticon). 15—Flower Painting (A Demonstration). 

i: 24—Colors and How to Paint (A Demonstra- 22—Summer Sketching (A Demonstration). 
Fe tion). 29—(Memorial Day Vacation). 
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TUESDAY LECTURE COURSE 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL. 4 P. M. 


APRIL 
6—“The Life and Art of Stone-Age Man.” Carroll Lane Fenton. 
13 “Small Home Gardening.” Noble P. Hollister. 
20—“Woven Fabrics of Yesterday.”” Mary Lois Kissell. 
27—“Influence of Americans upon British Art.” C. Reginald Grundy. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 p.m. George 
Dasch, Conductor. Admission 25 cents. Free lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Taft, 


5:30 P. M. 


EXHIBITIONS 


March 19—April 25—(1) Sculpture by Bourdelle. (2) Twenty-third Annual Exhibition 
of the Chicago Camera Club. (3) Exhibition of Ship Models. (4) Drawings and 
Etchings by Laura Knight. (5) Arts Club Exhibition of Modern Paintings from the 
Collection of Arthur B. Davies. Galleries 251-261. 

March 20o—(1) Woodcuts by Diirer and Other Masters, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. (2) Woodcuts by E. Gordon Craig, lent by Saint George’s Gallery, Lon- 
don. (3) Etchings by Wenceslaus Hollar. Print Rooms. 

April 1—Spring Landscapes by Hiroshige from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. 
Galleries 17 and 18. 

April 3o—May 30—Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. Blackstone Hall. 

May 3—May 30—(1) Sixth International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Sculpture by 

Maillol. (3) International Decorative Arts Exhibition. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


Print DEPARTMENT 
13 etchings by Albert Besnard. Purchased from the Albert Wolf Fund. 

7 colored engravings by Blake. Lent by Miss Elizabeth McCormick. 
Bellows lithograph. Lent by The Cliff Dwellers. 

4 woodcuts by Durer, 1 by Cranach. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Decorative ARTS 

2 examples of seventeenth century English needlework. Lent by Mrs. Chauncey Borland and Mrs. 

Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 

2 English porcelain figures. Lent by Mrs. Charles Netcher. 

2 English chairs. Lent by Samuel A. Marx. 

2 red lacquer chairs. Lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

2 American chairs. Lent by Mrs. William S. Monroe. 

—— German porcelain figure, Royal Copenhagen porcelain by Malinowsky. Lent by Roberi 
Allerton. 


KennetH SawyeR GoopMAN THEATER 


3 tapestries with scenes from “Don Quixote.” Lent by the C. W. Coit Estate. 


OrtentaL DEPARTMENT 

Lung Chuan celadon Taoist jar (Sung); Sedan pottery chair (Han); Chun Yao jardiniere (Sung). 
Gifts of Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 

Joshagan vase carpet, sixteenth century. Lent by Mrs. E. Rockefeller McCormick. 
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Mrs. Richard E. Danielson 
Samuel Insull 
George Lytton 


Augustus A. Carpenter 
Robert F. Carr 


Mrs. Helen H. Aldrich 
Mrs. Elmer T. Anderson 
Mrs. Ferdinand O. Baumann 
Miss Martha V. Bishop 
Mrs. M. Barbour Blair 
Mrs. Adella Blake 

. T. Booze 
Carl Buhl, Jr., 
Lawrence R. Capes 
Dr. John H. Carpenter 
Mrs. — . Casey 

iss Mary Olive Chandler 
T. A. Copeland 
Mrs. Wm. S. Covington 
A. M. Craigie 
Victor D. Cronk 
Arthur Wesley Cushman 
William D. Dean 
Henry Dumont 
Mrs. Theodore Du Moulin 
Miss Lucy Belle Dunham 
Mrs. Mae Wittwer Emmert 
Mrs. Albert E. Evers 
Fred C. Fredrickson 

ames B. French 

dward M. Gallup 
Mrs. Henry H. Gansbergen 
Mrs. Ella Willden Gilliland 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


William S. Monroe 
Potter Palmer 
Mrs. Franklin Rudolph 


GOVERNING MEMBERS 


Rufus C. Dawes 
John T. McCutcheon 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR JANUARY 


Leonard Anthony Gliatto 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goodkind 
Douglas A. Graham 

Zola C. Green 

Mrs. John R. Guilliams 
Mrs. Daise Hagen 

Mrs. Rudolph H. Hanke 
Miss E. G. Hemingway 
William A. Hirsh 

Mrs. Walter J. Jarratt 
Mrs. Marshall E. Keig 
Thomas E. Kennedy 

Mrs. Rose L. Kingston 
Mrs. Robert T. Kochs 
Mrs. Alvin F. Kramer 
Mrs. Otto Kubin 

Mrs. Edward A. Larson 
Mrs. Charles D. Little 
Mabel R. Loucks 

Mrs. Archibald Lynne 
Mrs. Louis A. Maag 

C. H. MacDowell 

Mrs. Fred L. Mandel 

N. C. Mather 

Mrs. Milton M. Morse 
Edward R. Newmann 
Sigfried E. Ockerlund 
Mrs. Alfred C. Odenbaugh 


POTTER PALMER 


ST. GEORGE. LUCAS CRANACH 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. 


Walter Byron Smith 
Mrs. Howard H. Spaulding, Jr. 
Charles H. Wacker 


F. Edson White 


Mrs. Rea K. Pinkerton 
Hyman B. Ritman 

Mrs. Morris S. Rosenwald 
Samuel M. Ross 

Mrs. Emma Rozelle 

Mrs. Anthony Rud 

Mrs. Philip C. Schupp, Jr. 
E. H. Scott 

Mrs. Theodore Shiff 
David Skooglund 

Mrs. Euclid Snow 

Miss Kathryn Louise Stein 
Jacob S. Stern 

Kurt Stoehr 

Miss Lenore Suder 

Henry Sugar 

Mrs. John Terborgh 

Paul Trebilcock 

Cornelius Vanderpoel 
Richard T. White 

Payson S. Wild 

Lora S. Willis 

Mrs. John R. Winterbotham 


Jr. 
James T. Wray 
Mrs. James Webb Young 
Mrs. Hermann Zeitz 
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